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Homanian-Americans^ and then it points to the state of the study of 
English as a foreign language in the Romanian Socialist Republic 
today, a brief reviev of the influence of British English in Romania 
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a standardized Araerican EFL instrument in 1975 by the author* A 
schematic description of the educational system current in Romania is 
included in the appendix to the paper. (Author) 
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ABSTRA.CT: This paper discusses in a general way the de- 
cline of use of the Homanian lanBuage amone second tjid 
third-generation Romanian-Americans, and then it points 
to the state of the study of English as a foraign laiiguege 
in the Romaniaji Socialist Repuhlic today. A brief .review 
of the influence of British English in Homani,i is follovred 
by Cl] a more detailed description of American lingiiistic 
influence upon the teaching of English as a foreign lang- 
uage — TEFL—in Romania as a result of exchange pr-ograms 
between the U.S. and Romania and the Romanian-English Oon- 
trastive Analysis Pro dect— RECAP, and [2] a report on the 
English language proficiency of 201 Homanian students of 
Eaglish v/ho were tested with a standardized Americsn EPL 
instrument in 1975 hy the author of the paper. A schematic 
description of the educational system current in Romania 
is included in the appendix to the paper. 



AH jyiERICAN-ROMANIAN LINGUISTIC CONNECTION-. 
THE STATE OF THE ART OF TEFL IN ROMANIA 

by 

David J- Filimon 
Stockton State College 

Of all the areas in which American and Romanian technique 
and culture blend into significant shapes^ those listed on the 
Program as subjects for discussion at this First Congress of 
the American-Romanian Academy of Arts and Sciences are, clearly/ 
Indicative of the wide and rich scholarly contributions by Amer- 
ican citizens whose ethnic background is Romanian • Indeed , the 
range of interests of the announced topice testifies dramatically 
and at once to no narrowly provincial mentality but to a cos-- 
mopolitan tradition in the sciences and the arts, 

I believe that each speaker can cogently^ — ^and rightly—ehow 
that his area advances the noble aims of the ARA as eKpressed in 
the "By-'Lax'/s" . With each advocate I have no quarrel. In fact, 
as a third-generation Romanian-American I glory in the variety 
of btidges that connect my two heritages, 
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Neverthcless, 1 wiFh to propose for your consideration the 
notion that the linguistic bridge ( podul lingvistic } is the rude- 
mentary one. I suggest, in other words, that the basic technique 
and cultural tie that bestow on many of us the hyphenated name 
of Romanian-Americans is the tie of language. 

This sort of suggestion, of course, is far from original. 

Robert Lado, for example, discussed the intimate connection of 

culture and language in his book Linguistics Across Cultures as 

early as 1957. Even earlier the renowiy 'anthropologist tarned 

linguist Edward Sapir probed into putative relationships between 

1 

language and cultural identity. 

My purpose here is not to pursue arcane — though admittedly 
fascinating — linguistic and psycholinguistic concerns. Rather, 
my aim is to survey the Anerican-Romanian linguistic connection 
as it currently appears in the art of TEFL (teaching English as 
a foreign language) in Romania. The acronym TEFL, as you may 
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may know, stands for the body of principles and practices of 
applied linguistics in the area of pedagogy first articulated 
by Charles Fries at the University of Michigan in 1945 and 
subsequently influenced by theoretical linguistics of many 

.2 

colorations and by the sciences of pedagogy and cultural analysis. 

While my paternal and maternal grandparents arrived on Ellis 
Island at the beginning of this century, TEFL as a modern peda- 
gogical science was unknown. The schooling which each grandparent 
had received near Fagaras — fine as it was — did not, naturally 
enough, introduce them to the English language, Hungarian was, 
o£ course, the noritial foreign language of the day in Transylvania, 
and even in the Eegat, English was not a widely studied language. 

But despite this lack of formal training in English during 
their Roman ^schooling, and despite the sad state of affairs in ■ 
American schools for foreigners who wanted to study English 
systematically, my grandparents — and so many, others like them — 



managed to acquire a working conmand of their adopted tongue. 
That corranand, in fact, sometimes even approached eloquence. 
But for most/ it seems, native-like competence evaded even the 
highly motivated. Matters of English phonological, morpholo-^ 
gical and syntactic subtlties continued to distinguish the foreign 
born from the native born in speech patterns, not because of a 
lack of will on the part of Romanian-Americans, but because in 
those pre^audlo-lingual days of language instruction, grammar-^ 
translation methods of foreign language pedagogy, world-wide, 
lacked insights concerning such matters as language interference 
and techniques of how to deal with that interference. 

Simply put, the early Romanian^Miericans- — our beloved an- 

sojnahpw 

cestors—learned English willy-nilly, and most^prospered in their 
new land. Lamentably, as English became the Romanian^American 's 
native language in subsequent generations, Romanian became, in 
many cases, his second or home language, then a language which he 
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spoke haltingly, then one he could understand but not speak, and 
finally, a tongue which he could recognize as Romanian but under- 
stand only imperfectly. 

But this declension, I am sure, is well known to most persons 
in this room, as are the proposed standard remedies for rekindling 
billngualisin. 

Yet if we turn our eyes toward Romania itself^ and if for 
a few minutes we review the state of English study there, rather 
than the condition of Romanian here, we can find new opportunities 
for advancing cultural areas which, up to now, have been sponsored 
by American governinental , philanthropic and scholarly groups not 
part of the Romanian-American academic coranunity. 

After all, since most Romanian-Americans now possess native 
English competence and since many of us have grown up discovering— 
sometimes consciously, sometimes half-consciously~the pitfalls of 
the Romanian learner of English in our homes, perhaps we should 
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match our enthusiasm for teaching Romanian . to our Americanized 
children with a serious effort to guide linguistic and pedagogic 
research in regard to teaching English to Romanian speakers. 

# 

Others, not of our cultural heritage, as well as non-native 
English-speaking Romanians have already begun the work in this 
area of applied linguistics, and they have produced solidly im- 
pressive results. 

Not surprisingly, for many years the deepest roots in Roman- 

t 

ian soil for the study of English as a foreign language took their 
nourishment from the limid British springs that arose in the writ- 
ings of such notable philologists as Sweet, Hornby, Palmer, Part- 
ridge, Jones, Eckersley, and even older authors concerned with 

5 

phonology, morphology and lexicon. As the birthplace o£ the 
tongue, Britain is a natural source for guidance in questions 
about the teaching and learning of English in foreign countries. 
Naturally, too, the political prominence that Great Britain enjoyed 

r 
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during the last century and the relatively isolationist policies 
of America during that same period, gave British English an in- 
fluence throughout the world which lasts even until today. Wit- 
ness, for instance, the esteem still given to Received Pronuncia- 
tion (RP) in many nations where English is taught as a foreign 
language, including Romania. 

The British Council, the cultural branch off Great Britain's 
Poreign Office, has in recent years helped to sustain traditional 
trends in TEFL and to foster newer ones in Romania and world-wide. 
One important aspect of the Council's influence has been its 
supply of linguistically wise, modern teachers who, with the 
approval of the Romanian Ministry of . Education, have entered Roman- 
Ian schools and taught English side-by-side with Romanian colleagues. 
Furthermore, the British-Romanian linguistic connection has been 
enhanced by the fact that some notable Romanian English teachers 
and linguists have done advanced studies in English universities 

10 



over the years . 

However, In the past seven or eight years as Romanian theo- 
retical research and methodology have tapped into important Ameri- 
can trends such as transformational-generative grammar and con- 
trastive analysis, Romanian applied linguists and pedagogues have 
also come to drav; upon the American tradition in TEFL, started by 
Charles Fries and expanded by specialists like Robert Lado, John 
Carroll, Frederick Agard, and Wilga Rivers, whose seminal work 
The Ps ychologist and the Foreign-Language Teacher was translated 
into Romanian in 1971. 

As one concrete linguistic result of this American TEFL link 
Romanian students of English at all levels are discovering and 
mastering dialectal variations which set into contrast American 
and British forms. For instance, besides recognizing lexical 
variants that signal cultural differences — for instance, petrol 
and gas , lift and elevator , green grocer's and vegetable market— 
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Romanian English students are starting to sense when to code 
switch in syntax to suit the situation — ^for instance, have you a 
ticket for the cinema? when with British chaps, and do you have 
a ticket for the movie? when with American guys. 

While British Received Pronunciation still has a prestige 

status throughout Romania, Ainerlcan sounds are occuring with more 

regularity and respectability in educational pockets where Mieri-- 

can exchange scholars have worked. For instanae^ Professor Charles 

Charlton of the University of Rochester reported in 1974 that 

"one characteristic of the English spoken at the University of 

Cluj is its British vocalism ^ndj American consonantism—at least 

5 

In respect to /r/." ^ 

The principal agents of the Americanization of TEFL in Romania 
have been exchange programs supported by such organizations as the 
Danforth Foundation, the Ford Foundation, the U.S. Office of Educa- 
cation, the International Research and Exchanges Board (IREX) * the 
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Inatitxite of International Education, the American Council of 
Learned Societiea, the United ^States Information Agency/ the Cen- 
ter £d^ Applied Linguistics, and the U,S. Council for International 
Exchange of Scholars (The Fulbright-Hays Program) , the latter 
having sponsored from 1968 to 1976 over sixty-^flive American lec-^ 
turers at Romanian institutions of higher learning/ including 
twenty speoialists in TEFL or related areas of linguisticB. 
Romanian TEFL specialists in increasing numbers have also had 

grants to study in J^erican universities/ while often teaching 

6 

Romanian to U.S. citizens* 

Naturally/ Romanian researchers/ academicians and teachers 
have led the way in this linguistic bridge--building on the Romanian 
side. Perhaps the most important and comprehensive Ajnerican-Romanian 
TEFL pacoject now well under way is The Romanian-English Contraative 
Analysis Project (RECAP)/ initiated in 1969 and jointly administered 
by the American Center for Applied Linguistics in Arlington, \rirginia, 
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and by the University of Bucharest and the Center for Phonetics and 

7 , 

Dialectology of the Romanian Academy, 

Proniinent among RECXP's objectives are projects directly ref- 
lated to the development of methodology and materials in support 
of the teaching of English as a foreign language to Romanians, as 
well as to the teaching o£ Romanian to English speakers^ both in 
Romania and the United States. Since 1970 Intensive English 
Courses for university graduates and professional people who re-- 
quire a solid command of English either in their jobs or for post-* 
graduate study have served RECAP as eKperimental laboratories for 
the development of methodologies , textbooks, and teaching aids 
for TEFL* While the researcher-instructors in these courses have 
ineluded Romanians as well as Americans, I know of only one who 

has a Romanian** American background • i taught an intensive Gourae at Buahareat 
as a Fulbright [jrantee in 

In his 1974 Project Report Dean Dumitru Chitoran, RECAP 

Director, succinctly reviewed the shape of TEFL in Romania. Since 
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this report has enjoyed only limited circulation up until now# 

g 

you might be interested in its four major aspects i "The teaching 
of foreign languages in Romania has known a considerable develop-^ 
ment in the last few years. Foreign languages are regarded as an 
important component of study programs at all levels of education. 
The need to learn foreign languages is viewed primarily in terms 
of enabling specialists in all fields to keep abreast of advances 
in world science and technique ^ to enable them to use foreign 
languages as a means of communication in concrete, practical 
situations. 

The most significant changes in the teaching of foreign 
languages, in addition to a considerable increase lin the number of 
people who are studying foreign languages, have been aimed at im- 
proving teaching methodology, at beginning the study of foreign 
languages at lower age-levels , and at revising curricula , study pro 
grams and teaching materials so as to lead to good mastery of the 
language to be used for a wide range of purposes, - 



Alongside the other languages of international circulation, 
French, German, and Russian, the teaching and learning of English 
have progressed steadily during this period* 

The following data are meant to illustrate the development of 
the teaching of English in Romania and the contribution of the 
Romanian English Language Project to the promotion and study and 
teaching of this language. 

1. Experiinental Developments in the Teaching of English 
In the period that has followed the initiation of the Romanian^ 
English Language Project several significant developments have taken 
place in the teaching of English. Members of the Project have been 
active both in planning and in carrying out those experiments. 

a) The Teaching of English in kindergartens . In keeping 
with present-day tendencies to shift the teaching of foreign Ian-' 
guages to lower age*levels, the teaching of English has begun, 
experimentally, in kindergartens, at the age of 4 or 5. This ex- 
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periment has met with high approval, so that it will be expanded 
in the future. ' 

b) Aleo^ as part of the same tendency to shift foreign lan- 
guage teaching to lower age-levels # the teaching ©f foreign lan-^ 
guages^ English included, has started experimentally in grade II 
of elementary schools (age . In addition to starting much 
earlier, language teaehing was also given a more intensive character 
by allocating 4 hours a week in the school-program to the study of 
foreign languages* 

The experiment has proved to be very successful particularly 
in speeding-up the acquisition of oral skills • 

c) The third experiment which was started in 1971, and in 

J 

whose Initiation and actual planning project-members were very 
active, was the setting up of two high-schools, in Bucharest and 
Cluj, where English is taught intensively (8-10 hours a week), and 
in addition, a number of subjects are also taught in English. 
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d) The fourth experiment, which was directly linked to the 
Project, constituting actually one of its component activities was 
the organization of postgraduate intensive foreign language courses 
at the main universitiei in the country..*. 

II. The Teaching of English in the Romanian Educational 

System 

English is taught in the following types of schools of the 
Romanian educational system i 

1. In general education schools . The teaching of foreign 
languages begins, on a compulsory basis, in the fifth grade at all 
schools in the country. Children have a choice from among English, 
French, German, and Russian. Three hours a week are devoted to 
the study of foreign languages through grades V-VIII. Then, a 
split occurs: some students will go to high-schools for four more 
years, while others will attend grades IX^X, at a general education 
school, 

2. High BchoQle (lycees) • In Romanian high-^schools , the 
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teaching of English is continued for four years. This means that 
a student will have some 8 years if he started studying it in the 
5th grade of a general school, or ^10 years Li he started it in an • 
experimental class , in the second grade. 

3, Vocational and technical school s 

Foreign languages (including English, on the same optional 
basis) are part of the study programs of all these schools. Special 
mention should be made of the schools that have been established to 
meet more specific needs (typing, shorthand, secretarial work, 
tourism, etc.) in which English is very much emphasized alongside 
other foreign languages. 

4. Higher-education . Students in a3 1 higher-education 
establishments study a foreign language for 3 years, 2 hours a week. 

For the training of specialists in English, there are now 5 
English Depts. at the universities of Bucharest, Clu j , lasi and 
Timisoara and at the Cluj university campus at Sibiu, with a project 
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member from Cluj University in charge. ^NOTEs Since this Report 
the University at Sibiu has achieved independent statuBQ Also, 
6 Teacher-^Training Institutes in Bacau^ Baia Mare, Constanta, 
Oradea, Pitesti and Suceava have full Inglish programs of their own, 
training English teachers for grades Il-VIIIi 

III. The Teaching of English in Forms Outside the 

Mucational System 

1, People ' s Univers ities : The people's universities are 
adult education institutions which offer a wide range of courses, 
including foreign languages. These are very popular and are 
accordingly attended by a large number of people* 

The People's University of Bucharest, for instance, has more 
than 1,500 students of English at the downtown campus alone, and 
many more in its branches in each of the eight sectors of the city* 

2. Trade-union sponsored language classes g Foreign language 

classes, including English, are also organized upon the initiative 
» 
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o£ trade union organizations or other social organizations in 
various institutions and enterprises. Houses of culture which are 
run by trade-union or youth organization also have foreign language 
classes as part o£ their daily r.ctivities. 

3. In 1972 a nwi-ion-wide ' television course in English was 
started with great success. A special feature of the course is 
the fact that, although it is based on a BBC film (Slim John) it 
also makes use of supplementary American materials (from Sesame 
Street) . 

IV. Curricula. Teaching Programs and Teachi ng Materials. 

The period under consideration (1970-1973) has witnessed 
Important changes and improvements in the curricula and teaching 
programs in all schools, particularly at the university level. It 
was also a period of intense activity in the field of elaboration 
and publication of diversified teaching materials and aids for all 
levels of English teaching. A feature which deserves special men- 
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tion is the fact that due importance has been increasingly given 
to linguistic facts pertinent to American English and American 
literature and culture," _ 

To illustrate the practical scholarship that has resulted 

from RECAP, Dean Chitorah itemizes a long but selective bibliography 

which Includes school textbooks, graded readers on toerican authors, 

pedagogical manuals, university studies in theoretical and applied 

linguistics as well as TEFL methodology, bilingual dictionaries, 

9 

and a variety of audio-visual aids for teaching. Then the Report 
closes with an overall evaluation of TEFL's future in Romania i "By 
concentrating the efforts of an important number of specialists in- 
cluding members of the English Dept. of 4 Romanian Universities, 
Romanian linguists and psycholinguists as well as two American 
consultants who spent one year each in this country, the Romanian- 
English Language Project has proved to be a very useful initiative 
both scientifically and practically. 
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Its impact on the teaGhing of English in Romania is already 
a reality as we have tried to indicate above , while the prospects 
for further positive developments, due to activities started during 
the first phase of the Project or envisagela for its second phase, 
are very bright. 

Without neglecting the practical aspects of teaching the 

first phase of the Project was nonetheless directed toward the 

' classification of certain scientific problems which should underlie 

« 

the teaching of English* The purpose of the second phase is to 
apply the findings of the contrastive study to the teaching of 
English, to the in-service training of Romanian teachers of English, 
and to the elaboration of teaching materials for a wide variety of 
types and levels of teaching." 

On November 20--23, 1975, the Second International Conference 
of the English Contrastive Analysis Projects met in Bucharest under 
the joint sponsorship of the American Center for Applied Linguistics 



and the University of Bucharest. Again, TEFL was a major topic of 
investigation, with the participation of specialists from the United 
States and eight European nations. Thus, RECAP'S TEFL objectives 
seem on course. 

However, one might conclude by a perusal of many of the studies 

generated by RECAP in the past three years that the tone of TEFL 

has shifted sharply from applied linguistics in support of English 

teaching and learning in Romanian schools to a more abstract con- 

10 

sideration of theoretical psycholinguistics. Yet mixed among the 
theoretical .descriptive papers concerning a contrastive grarmnar 
of English and Romanian are important parts of a developing class- 
room grammar such as occur in Elena Bira's study entitled "A Peda- 
gogical Grammar of Modal Sentences with May/Might and Can/Could 

11 

and Their Nearest Romanian Equivalents," 

Since Romania chose to participate in the French as a foreign 
language international testing project conducted in X971-72 by lEA 
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(International Association for the Evaluation of Educational Achieve-, 
ment) but not to participate in a parallel testing of Romanian stu- 
dents of English as a foreign language done in 1971-73, one might 
be tempted to wonder if the efforts of ^CAP are in fact being 
translated into teaching techniques that result in improved English 

12 

language learning by Romanian students , Could English be more 
talked about than effectively taught in Romania? 

Let me share with you own discoveries about the English 
language proficiency of a test population of 201 Romanian students 
from Clu j . 

As you may know, the customary Romanian examination in 
schools and universities bears little resemblance to the toerican stan 
dardized test (e.g.^ TOEIL) so often used before, during, or at the 
end of a course of language study. The Romanian eKamination might 
reguira a student to answer orally before a panel of teachers a few 
select questions drawn from material based upon text readings 
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in literature / or it might require a written essay to be prepared 

13 

upon a topic derived from studied texts. In a word, most Romanian 
students of English as a foreign language are no more familiar with 
the format and frequency o£ standardized tests than are American 
students with the European model used in Romania. 

Nevertheless, when in January-February 1975 Rector Stefan 
Pascu of the University of Cluj , "Babes-Bolyai , " invited me in an 
experiment ■ to administer portions of the University of Michigan 
battery of EFL tests to a cross-section of Romanian English stu- 
dents and pupils, not only were the 201 eKaminees comfortable with 
the American style examination after the familiarization exercises 
(see Table I: Sample Questions and Answer Sheet) , but the scores 
that they made indicate that on the basis of this test a high per- 
eentage meet the English language norm set for foreign students by 
most schools at the University of Michigan. (See Table II: Pro- 
ficiency Recommendations, Table III: Graph of Percentage Differences 

Among Mean •Scores, and Table IVs Mean Scores and Academic History 

Ik 

Data 'of 201 Romanian Students of English) . 
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For instance, as a compariaon of the recommended nonnr, 
for Interpretation of scores (Table II) with the mean scores 
of the three test groups on the Michigan Test of English Lang - 
uage Proficiency (MTELP) , Form B, (Column P on Table III) shows, 
most students in each test group earned standard scores above 
the minimum expected for admission to an American university as 
undergraduates in liberal arts and education (Group 1 on Tablo II), 
with fewer qualifying as graduate and undergraduate students in 
engineering, mathematics and scientific fields that depend heavily 
on laboratory work (Group 2), or as graduate students in the 
humanities and social sciences (Group3) . Table IV offers more 
detail about the standard deviations and minimum and maximum 
of earned scores for the mean standard and raw scores as well as 
for the mean of each subtest. 

It should be carefully noted that since the MTELP, Form B, 
does not contain a test of listening comprehension, the first part 
of the Michigan English Placement Test (1972 edition)was used in 
the battery as a rough gauge of the students' ability to understand 
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a native American English speaker. Because of tho shortnt^M o£ 
the Listening Comprehension Subtest (20 questions) and because 
it is not part of the MTELP, results from it are not computGd 
into the Raw Total Score (Column E on Table III) or the Standard 
Score (column F) which are here being compared against the Profi- 
clency Recommendations on Table II. 

For those interested in statistical tests concerning the 
MTELP's reliability— that is, the stability of test scores, or 
how free an obtained score is from the effects of chance error— 
the Spearman-Brown split-^half reliability test computed for the 
201 students representing three native language backgrounds (161 
Romanians, 30 Hungarians, 10 Saxon-Germans) yielded a coefficient 
of . 813 with a standard error of measurement of 3.59. As one 
might expect, on the 20-item Listening Comprehension Subtest, the 
split-half reliability coefficient was lower, .546, and the stand- 
ard error of measurement was 1,68. 

What all these statistics suggest, then, is that by the 
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norms established at the University of Michigan (norrrinM ' an 

done on a population of 284 foreign students at the Universities 
of Kansas and Michigan in 1961) the English language proficiency 

of the 201 Romanian subjects is impressive and, with the eKception 
of listaning comprehension, progresses throi^h the academic years 
of study. 

Since the MTELP is not intended to exam students' mastery 
of any particular course or program of study, the standard score 
for individual students indicates a relative ability to pursue 

• nnivprsitv. Thus, because 

academic study in an American university. 

the recomnendations for interpretation given on Table II are 

based on the relationship between academic performance during 
the first year of study by the norming group and their achieved 

scores on the Michigan battery, the results of my small experiment, 
while not the product of sophisticated questionnair| about school 
and home^based variables effecting EFL aehievemenl^ provide evidence 
that TEFL in Romania is good. 

Further, the peculiar inversion of results among the scores 
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on the Listening Comprehension Subtest (12th Cinfler:; :•,'•')) ii q on 
the average higher than University Juniors) might be interpreted 
in several ways: (1) The shortness of the subtest seriously damaged 
reliability (Witness the reliability coefficient cited nbove) . (2) 
The greater exposure that the pupils at "Ady-Sincai" have to spoken 
English — many of their academic courses are give in English— dramat- 
ically strengthens listening comprehension. (3) Since the Lyceum 
in Cluj is one of the two "experimental" English schools in Romania 
that ace mentioned in Dean Chitoran's RECAP Report, a higher student 
selectivity in admissions along with special pedagogy and materials 
(e.g., the use of fimerican-produced textbooks like English for 
Today by the American National Council of Teachers of English) has 
produced a more English-sensitive population within the school. 
Or (4), The effect of more training in grammatical and textual 
analysis — widely popular methodologies In Romanian universities — 
diminishes aural comprehension ability or at least does not allow 
sufficient time for important speaking and listening drills, either 
through the agency of the Romanian instructor or native-English 
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voices on tape. Perhaps some other less obvious f octet ct com- 
binatlon of factors has a bearing here^ but in any evtmt, it seemn 
clear from the test results that TEFL in Romania might profit from 
a more systematic approach in the taaching of both listening and 
reading comprehension * 

Maybe the ARA could join in an examination of until now un- 
explored areas of applied linguistics by establishing -.within the 
Academy a Commission on English and Romanian as Foreign Languages 
(CERFL) . The objectives of such a commission could . include the 
advancement of research into zones which heretofore have not been 
directly examined either by RECAP or by any other scholarly as- 
sociation. The special perspective and leadership that could be 
brought to TEFL and TM*L (the teaching of Romanian as a foreign 
language) by native Mierican speakers of English whose heritage 
is Romanian would be a gclentif ically significant one. 

As strange as It might at first seem, I am reminded in these 
closing momenta of an early episode In a world^claBsic fictional 
situation from the genre of the gothlo suspense novel* 

Er|c qi 



For reasons that have nothing to do with my thouqht iissoci- 
ation here, some have found serious fault with the historical dis- 
tortions and alleged cultural slanders which the novel as a whole 
has perpetrated, while others have treated the text not so much 

as an historical document as a folkloric, literary part of human 
16 

superstition. 

I am referring, of course, to the novel Dracula , written in 
1897 by the Englishman Bram Stoker, who never visited Transylvania 
but who set his fictional suspense story in an indeterminate 
location high in the Carpathian Mountains. 

Putting aside for the moment the serious eontroversy concern- 
ing other aspects of Stoker's work (e.g., the historic, the literary 
the mythic, etc.), we might focus on the fact that the narrator 
of the novel, Jonathan Harker, is the fictional father of TEFL 
in Romanian lands— regardless of what else he might be! Early in 
the story we learn that Count Dracula has sent to England for the 
curious combination of a real-estate agent and a TEFL instructor! 



Not only does Dracula want to buy a house in London, but he also 

v/ants to brush up on his English so that when he moves his language 

will not reveal him to be, as he puts it, "a stranger in a strange 

land." After a torturous journey overland through Klausenburgh 

(Cluj) and Bistrita, Jonathan Marker obligingly arrives at Castle 

Dracula, rests, and then in his first discussion with his host learns 

of Dracula *s special Interest in mastering a native-like competence 

in English, particularly features of phonology, intonation ar ' idiom: 

Whilst I was looking at the books, the door opened, 
and the Count entered. He saluted me in a hearty way, 
and hoped that I had had a good night's rest. Then he 
went on:^^ 

"I am glad you found your way in here, for I am 
sure that there is much that will interest you. These 
companions "-^-and he laid his hand on some of the books--- 
"have been good friends to me, and for some years past, 
ever since I had the idea of going to London, have given 
me many, many hours of pleasure. Through them I have 
come to know your great England,' and to knov; her is to 
love her. I long to go through the crowded strGets of your 
mighty London,- to be in the mlrSst of the whirl and rush 
of humanity, to share its life, its change, its 6nnth, and 
all that makes it what it is. But a Ins! as yet I only 
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know your tongue through books. To you, my friend, 

1 look that I know it to speak." 

"But, Count," I said, "you know and speak English 
thoroughly!" He bowed gravely, 

"I thank you, my friend, for your all too-flattering 
estimate^ but yet I fear that I am but a little way on 
the road I would travel. True, I know the grammar and the 
words, but yet I know not how to speak them," 

"Indeed," I said, "you speak eKcellently . " 

"Not so," he answered. "Well, I know that, did I 
move and speak in your London,, none there are who 
would not know me for a stranger. That is not enough 
for me. Here I am nobel; I am boyar ; the common people 
know me, and I am master. But a stranger in a strange 
land, he is no one; men know him not~-and to know not is 
to care not for, I am content if I am like the. rest, so 
that no man stops if he sees me, or pauses in his speaking 
if he hears my words, 'Ha, hal a stranger!' I have been 
so long master that I would be master still— or at least 
that none other should be master of me. You come to me 
not alone as agent of my friend Peter Hawkins, of Exeter, 
to tell me all about my new estate in London. You shall, 
I trust, rest here with me awhile, so that by our talking 
I may learn the English intonation,* and I would that 
you tell me when I make error, even of the smallest, in 

my speaking." ' 

(taken from Chapter 2) 
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Bram Stoker was clearly ignorant of the glories of TrcUiHy Ivaninn 
culture and more interested in weaving a fantastic story babied on a 
biu of evidence gleaned from his visits to the British Museum. 
Yet in spite of the historical inaccuracies he heaps upon Vlad 
•yepef , his insights about some of the necessary steps in developiing 
second-language competence (viz,, drill and practice with the spoken 
form as wall with the written) are unarguable in light of sound 
linguistic theory. 

The linguistic bridge between England and Romania, of course, 
does not originate or exist in a fictional setting. Much of the 
real success of TEFL in Romania today is rooted in the older British 
tradition of language analysis and in the ever-expanding American 

* 

influence. In further developing the American-Romanian linguistic 
bridge ( podul lingvistic transcultural ) the Romanian-American academic 
community can contribute uniquely. It can deal with the issues of 
TEFL in Romania, not as Jonathan Harker does— incidentally and as 
an outsider— but as a comnunity of scholars, researchers and teachers 
in whose brains evolve creative approaches in TEFL theory and practice 
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from whoae mouths come the native sounds, rhythms, and syntax 
of American English, and in whose veins flows the proud blood 
of a culturally rich Romanian-American heritage . 

June 1976 

Pomona, New Jersey 
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Robert Lado, Linguistics Across Cultures; Applied Llnguintlc s 
f or Language Teachers (Ann Arbor; The University of Michigan Press, 
1957K Edward Saplr, Language i An Introduction to the Study of Speech 
(New York I Harcourt, Brace and World, 192,1) . 

2 . 
Charles C. Pries, Teaching and Learning English as a Foreign 

Language (Ann Arbor; The University of Michigan Press, 1945). 

3 . . ^ . . „ , 
See, for instance, Alice L. Badescu's Gramatica Limbii Engleze 

(Burcuresti: Editura Stiintifica, 1962), or Mihail Bogdan s 
Fonetica Limbii Engleze (Burcuresti s Editura Stiintifica, 1962) . A 
prolific writer of English language materials who even today favors 
the older British precriptive approach to English study is Leon 
D. Levitchi. See his Llmba Engleza Contemporana i Lexlcologie 
(Burauresti: Editura Didactica si Pedagogica, 1970/ or 333 de 
Intebari si Raspunsurl din Gramatica Engleza (Burcuresti ; Editura 
Stiintifica, 1971). ~ 



Psih ologul si Profesorul de Lir^i Stralne , Tradus din limba 
engleia de Eugen Novicicov (Bucuresti-. Editura Didactica si Pedagogi 
1971). 



"On Error Analysis," in Further Developments in Contrastive Studies 
The Romanian-English Contrastive Analysis Project , edited by D. 
Chitoran (Bucharest; The University Press, 1974), p. 42. 



6 

These facts are summarized from a May 1976 report and roster of 
American grantees to Romania, provided by the Office of the Senior 
Fulbrlght-Hays Program, Washington, D.C, 

7 

This information occurs in a letter dated 18 May 1976 from Ms. 
Dorothy Rapp, Administrative Associate of the East European Con- 
trastive Analysis Projects, Center for Applied Linguistics, Arlington, 
Virginia. 



8 

for the Center for App 
9 



From "A Report on the Teaching of English In Romania," prepared 
the Center for Applied Linguistics and the Ford Foundat ion , 1974. 



A good source which lists- most TEFL related Fublications in Romania 
is Bibliografla Republlcii Soclaliste Romania i Carti, Albumo , Harti 
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(Ducuresti: Biblioteca Centralade Stat a nepublicii SorJnliitc 
Romania, bilunar) . 



10 

See, for instance, the major report The Psycho 1 i ngu 1 ' j < ^ 
Approach in RECAP y directed by T, Slama-Cazacu", available through 
the Center for "Applied Linguistics, Arlington, Virginia. 

11 

In Contrastlve Studies in the Syntax and Semantics of Englis h^ 
edited by D. Chitoran (Bucharest: The University Press, 1974"), pp. 
195 f f , 

12 

E Glyn Lewis and Carolyn E. Massad, The Teaching of English as a 
Foreign Language in Ten Countries ^ International Studies m Evaluation 
IV (New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1975) and John B. Carroll, 
The Teaching of French as a Foreign Language in Eight Countries^ 
International Studies in Evaluation V (New York i John Wiley and 
Sons, 1975) . 

13 

Republica Socialista Romania^ Mlnisterul Invatamintului , 
Admiterea in Invatamlntul Superior 1971 (Bucurestli Edltata de "Fortm", 
Revista Invatamintului Superior , 1971), pp. 205-206 i Randolph L. 
Brahara, Education in Romanian A Decade of Change (Washington, U.S* 
Government Printing Office, 1972), pp. 97--98* 

14 . . , 

Tables I and ll are derived from information in the administer s 
Manual accompanying the Michigan Test of English Language Proficienc y, 
1962 edition* 

15 

Such as the extensive questionnaires on teacher, student. and 
parent attitudes toward TEFL that were used in the lEA studies 
cited in note 12, above. 

16 

See, for instance, Vasile Barsan*s "Dracular A Warped Image 
of EBcapism and Insanity," in Rornanian Sources I, 2 (1975), published 
by the University of Pittsburgh Libraries and the American^Romanian 
Institute for Reaearch. Aiao, Rayinond T, McNally and Radu Florescu's 
In Search of Draculai A True History of Dracula and Vampire Legends 
(New York I Warner Booka, 1973) • ^ 
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Group I. Undun-rartuatcs In Ul.cral nrls nnd education. 

K, F MKh to tarry n Ml-llme aeademlc propram. Somo a lo*. 

l:^':^ C/™,"" tir ^^nl^^n worK nnd tor ...vy r..d.n« .....>.«nt.. 

M.y tnN up to 3^4 the nnrn.1 nc.lc.le plus . .poeinl eour.o (4 hrs, por 

week) In Kiialish ai & turcn'.ii lanKuatJO. 
80.84 M,y tuM up to 1/2 U,o normal ..adcmie lo=d pl« i «P««U1 """" hri, por weoW 

In EnyliMh an aJoruign lan^uo^y. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

' ^ ;j ihe' nJrl^l ■.e^d.mll '.oad plu^ . iP«ml M<^n.m .^r.. 

Jfrhl^'p^ w.i.! ion'^JelHo .n EnRUeh a torelyn ..n«ua«.. 
69 1,^, „ou(5h in EnBliih to taks any acadcn^le work, 

below 

Cr«up n- Graduate and und^sraduates In ,n,inc„lng. matht„,.tl«8 and «i«n.iflc lioldi 

that depend heavily en iauQralQfy work. 
96-lDO eorrpcle with n.liv. ip.akari of En^iih on ^u.l or n^rly m,^ tern^s. HO 

rislflcUoni noed be plriced on elec^liens. 

■ week) In EnElish as a loreign lansuage. u 

' M^y'lakJ ip to "l/i thJ i,orm«l «ldJmle'load plu, . iP^ml int.niivi eour.i (10 
^!l^'wo,k°L=.r«dit. in EnBll.h as. foreign m ■ 

64 and jj^t protlelent enoueh in EnBliih to lake any aeadomlc work. 

below 

Group araduat. humanitiee .nd .oe.al icien.>M (EnBhih and Am«lca„ llttr.turt. Uw. 
political iclenee, philosophy, etc.) 

can eo.pct. with na.iv. f^g^^^^^%^^^^\^^1^^.:^ 

ftiding assignments, * 

8S.91 talc, up to 3M tht n.rm.l .«demlc lo.d plus a ipccUl coyra. (4 hra. per 

week) in EnfiUih as a fOfiifin language. 

10-84 May tak. up to 1/2 Ih. normal academic load plus a special courie {A hri. per 

weak) In EngUih as a foreign lanpiagt. ^ _ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

u f c <fl take anv academle work in these fieldi of 

79 and Hot proficient enough in English to take any acaacmit 

below study. 

. Th, dotted lino rrark, th. minimum i«r. of a«.ptan« by mo.t «hool, at m Unlv.r- 
tity of Michigan. 
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^ UlhOradiflwire from Lyeeum Nf. 1. **Arfy-|in£ir* in CIuK Rominia, Unlvt rsity itydenti 
fttrt tit EngHsh mi|§f$ at tht Unlvtriiiy of Clu|, **iabif Bolyii " Faculty ef Philelegy. 

^ ThU ppnisn of the tut bamry was tiken f rnm the !S72 iditlsii of ihl Miehipn EpglUh 
Pbttmist Tfst by Mary Spoon it al. 

^ Subitfts on Gfifflfflif, Voeabulify md Reading Comprehiniifln togelhtf form the intife 
bittefv entitled the MlEhigin Tilt el English Lsnguage Profigiincy* Farm I (Rivilid, 1961), 
by John Upihuretal. 

* RBftiaalan gridis rangt on a Scali al 1 (the lowilt) to 10 (the highist), Ffvi is cansidertd 
ihi minimum passing mark. The rtiean high yhooJ iveragei for the im univgrsity studtnt 
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file In Ihi rceords of the Dlreclor of LyCium Nr. 1, "Ady Sincal." 

^ Th^ mean was based an the eymulaiive feeord In Inqllsh for each student. Thui* the meart 
for Juniors eovers the work in English iliidiDsaver 2'iyEarf while thai far Freilimen rs the 
limed mirk ori woik for only thi? firsi a^iniMir of English,. Again, 10 Is the highest mark 
I itudent ean receive; 5 Is i minimum passing scote. 
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SCHEME OF THE EDUCATION SYSTEM IN 

ROMANIA 




Source! The Romanian Ministry of Edueationj Education in 
^ the Socialist Republic of Romania ^ Bucharest: 

The Institute of I'edasogical Boiences^ 1975. 
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